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Notes. 


ANTHONY MUNDAY, DRAMATIST. 


In the biographical notice of Anthony 
Munday which prefaces the reprint of his 
play ‘John a Kent and John a Cumbar,’ 
published by the Shakespeare Society in 
1851, the editor, Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
writes :— 

“ Of Munday’s private life, when he married 

(if, indeed, he married at all), or how many chil- 
-dren he left behind him, we know nothing.” 
In the notice in ‘ D.N.B.,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe, we find some additional facts 
relating to Munday’s private life, chief 
among which are the records of the baptisms 
of his children. The following notes add 
considerably to our knowledge of the 
dramatist, and are the result of research 
among wills, parish registers, and other 
documents which do not appear to have 
been consulted by either of the before- 
mentioned biographers. 





From the monumental inscription which 
formerly existed in the church of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, London—quoted in Stow’s 
‘Survey,’ 1633 edition—we know that 
Anthony Munday was born in 1553. The 
first evidence we get of his parentage is the 
entry (under date 1576) in the records of the 
Stationers’ Company, where we find him 
apprenticed to John Aldee, stationer, and 
described as ‘‘ Anthonie Mondaie, sonne of 
Christopher Mundaye, late of London, 
draper, deceased.” 


In 1577 the Stationers’ Company licensed 
a book by Munday, and in the same year 
““M' Mondaye”’ is rated on lands to the 
value of 5l. in the Cripplegate Ward, in 
which ward—.e., in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate—we know he resided at least 
from 1584 to 1589. It is unfortunate that 
he is the only person in the ward, in this 
subsidy, not designated by a Christian name. 
Nor has his name or that of his father been 
discovered in any other London subsidies. 


ped/The writer in the ‘D.N.B.’ suggests that 


Anthony Munday ‘“ may have inherited the 
freedom of the Drapers’ Company from his 
father.” The records of the Company prove 
this to have been the case. In the year 
1585 are the two following entries :— 


Freedom List. 


1585. Mondaye Anthony filius Monday Christo- 
feri per patrimonium. By Creplegate a Poet. 


Quarterage Book. 

1585. Mondaye Anthony filius Monday Christo- 
feri per patrimonium. A Poet by Moregate [sic}. 
In the last entry ‘“‘ Cripplegate ” has been 
scored through, and “ Moregaic ”’ written 
above. 

Munday must have married his first wife in 
or before 1583. No record of the marriage 
has been discovered, but the Registers of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, contain the baptisms 
of his five children and the burial of a 
daughter who died young. 

The entries are as follows :— 

28 June, 1584. Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Anthony Munday, gent. [baptized]. 

17 Oct., 1585. Rose, the daughter of Anthony 
Monday, gent. [baptized]. 

19 Jan., 1585/6. Rose, daughter of Anthony 
Monday, gent. [buried]. 

9 Jan., 1586/7. Prycilla, daughter of Anthony 
Monday, gent. [baptized]. 

27 Jan., 1587/8. Richard, the sonne of An- 
thony Munday, gent. [baptized]. 

5 Sept., 1589. Anne, daughter of Anthony 
Munday, gent. [baptized]. 

There are other entries relating to persons 
of the name of Munday (variously spelt) 
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in these Registers, and in those of St. Bo- 
tolph without Aldersgate, but none of them 
at present can be identified as related to 
the dramatist.’ “ Christopher Monday, ser- 
vant w' Stephen Atkingson, Cowper,” buried 
at St. Giles’s in 1604, and Anthony Maundy, 
who was married at St. Botolph’s, in 1653, 
to Elizabeth Hinson, were possibly of the 
same family. 

Anthony Munday the dramatist’s son 
and two of his daughters were living and 
married in March, 1628/9. Anne, the 
youngest daughter, is not mentioned in her 
father’s will, and so was probably dead. 


The writer in the ‘ D.N.B.’ suggests that 
Anthony’s son Richard was 
‘‘ perhaps Richard Munday the painter-stainer, 
whose heraldic labours are recorded in the 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. (1529-1577).” 
The records of the Drapers’ Company prove 
this to have been so. The following entry 
occurs in the Freedom List and in the 
Quarterage Book for the year 1612 :— 

‘**Mundaye Richard filius Munday Anthony 
per patrimonium. A Paynterstayner by S* 
Buttolphe without Aldersgate.” 

Of this RicM&rd little is known. The 
Registers of St. Botolph without Alders- 
gate do not contain any entries relating to 
him. He was living in 1634, when he lent 
Harl. MS. 1531 to George Owen, York 
Herald, for the visitation of co. Beds in 
that year. It is stated in the ‘Index’ 
to the Harl. MSS. that an heraldic book 
(No. 1530) was ‘‘ written and tricked by 
Mr. Giles Campion the Painterstainer, into 
whose hands the books of Mr. Richard Munday 
came.” 

Anthony Munday’s will (transcribed from 
the original, which varies somewhat from 
the official copy in the books at Somerset 
House) is sufficiently interesting to be quoted 
verbatim. It is noteworthy that he here 
spells his own name “ Mundy,” in distinc- 
tion to ‘‘ Munday,” which is the form on 
the title-pages of all his publications. The 
MS. of his play ‘ John a Kent and John a 
Cumbar,’ however, follows the form in the 
will. Francis Meres, writing in 1595, refers 
to ‘‘ Anthony Mundye, our best plotter.” 

‘*In the name of God Amen I Anthoney Mundy 
Citizen and Draper of London beinge verie weake 
and feeble but sound and secure both in mynd 
& Soule I hartely thancke my Lord God for it, 
Doe thus ordaine this my last Will and Testament, 
First, and the most materiall thinge to be remem- 
bred, I give and comend my Soule to God that 
made it, to my blessed Savour that Redeemed it, 
and to the blessed Spirit that sanctified it, trust- 
ing in this sacred Trinitie, to have a happie resur- 
rection at the latter day. Next, whatsoever I 





enjoye in this world is whollie my deare and 
loveinge wifes, as being at. the first her owne : 
And I fayleinge of such fortunes (amountinge to 
Fortie or fiftie poundes yearlie) w‘* here to fore 
maintayned me and my former Charge sub- 
stancially, and whereof I made her a perticuler 
promise, I have the greater reason to deprive 
her of nothinge, but if it were a Thousand tymes. 
more then it is, I doe thinck all to little for her 
Creatinge her my said wife Gillian my sole and 
absolute Executrix, and referinge my funeral¥ 
affaires whollie to her disposicon, not doubtinge 
but shee will see them effectuallie performed in 
what place soever. As for my Sonne Richard 
Mundy, and my two daughters Elizabeth and 
Pricilla, being all married haveing had their 
severall portions already in bountyfull manner, 
and not knoweinge in what poore condition I 
married with this my present wife (haveinge 
indeed deceaved myselfe and her to benefitt 
them) their expectation from me can be nothinge, 
because they live in as good (if not better estate) 
then I did. Nevertheless, to shewe that I forgott 
them not, I have allowed my Wife Twelve pence 
apeece for each of them, which they maye take 
as a love token rather then in any respect of need. 
they have. And thus expectinge when my happie 
dissolucon shall be, and to be laid in the bedd of 
death for perpetual repose, I end with my blessed 
Saviour’s wordes on the Crosse: In Manus 
tuas Domine « do spiritum meum. Dated 
the Nyneteenth day of March Anno D’ni 1628. 
An: Mundy. Sealed delivered published and 
declared the daie and yeare abovesaid by the 
said Anthony Mundy for and as his last Will 
and Testament in the presence of us Tho: Griffyn,,. 
St, & William Vintner.” 

According to the parish register Anthony 
Munday was buried in the church of St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, on 9 Aug., 1633. 
The entry is as follows :— 

** Anthony Munday haberdasher buried the. 
9t day of August.” 

His will was proved five days later (in the 
Commissary Court of London) by his 
widow, Gillian Munday. 

The monument erected to his memory in: 
the church of St. Stephen was destroyed in 
the Fire of London, but the lengthy epi- 
taph—which eulogizes him as an antiquary 
rather than as a dramatist—is recorded in 
Stow’s ‘Survey’ of 1633, an earlier edition 
of which Munday had himself edited and 
contributed to. This monument must have 
been erected within five months of Munday’s: 
death to be noted in the ‘ Survey’ of 1633. 
If the inscription is correctly quoted, it erred 
in giving 10 Aug. as the date of death. 


Sir John Mundy (Lord Mayor of London 
in 1522, d. 1537) 1s stated in some pedigrees 
to have had a son Christopher, but he does 
not name him in his will. The only known 
relative of Anthony Munday, with the 
exception of his father, his second wife, and 
his children, is one William Hall, who wrote: 
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an appreciative poem published in ‘The 
Mirrour of Mutabilitie,’ 1579, and describes 
himself as “‘ Kinsman.” 

The suggestion made by Mr. J. Payne 
Collier that Anthony Munday came from 
Worcestershire or Warwickshire with other 
dramatists of the period scarcely accords 
with the fact that his father was a London 
draper. Otherwise the name of Hall might 
suggest relationship with the Hall who 
married Shakespeare’s daughter. John 
Hall, citizen and draper of London, who 
was buried in the church of St. Thomas 
Acon in 1618, had a son Anthony who, 
according to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
was born in 1583, and was ‘‘ Customer 
of Carrickfergus, Ireland, 1619.’’ It seems 
possible that William Hall, Munday’s kins- 
man, might have been a member of this 
London family, whose pedigree is entered 
in the ‘ Visitations of London’ for 1568 
and 1634. An examination of the wills of 
these Halls might afford some evidence of 
Munday’s ancestry. Mr. Seccombe, how- 
ever, states that Anthony Munday claimed 
to come from a Staffordshire family. 

Percy D. Munpy. 





JOHN WILKES AND THE ‘ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 


(See ante, pp. 121, 143, 162.) 


A GREAT deal of rather profitless discussion 
has ranged over the extent to which the 
work was printed, and as to whether it was 
ever completed in manuscript. The evi- 
dence available enables us to answer both 
points. We have in Add. MS. 30,885, 
f. 155, in the ‘‘ Case for Counsel,’ an ex- 
plicit statement which bears out Curry. 
Phillips, Wilkes’s attorney, says: ‘“‘ The 
fragment consists only of three half-sheets ”’ 
(octavo, as appears from a comparison with 
Curry’s first narrative in Add. MS. 22,132, 
f. 271, where he tells us that the third or 
last half-sheet contained the three minor 
parodies, and, as presently appears, this 
half-sheet was from p. 119 to p. 126; hence 
the whole was of 24 pp.). 

“The Advertisement, Design, pp. 1-9 of the 
‘Essay,’ then a chasm to 119, where begins the 
‘Universal Prayer,’ which reaches to 122, then the 
‘Dying Lover,’ 123-4, and the ‘ Veni Creator para- 
phrased,’ 125.” 

This last would require two pages, making 
eight altogether for these minor parodies ; 
in the Dyce copy and the quarto they occupy 





eight pages, with six more for their three 
half-titles. I infer that. Wilkes’s original 
had no half-titles for these; perhaps he 
intended to have engraved plates for this 
purpose. 

Pope’s ‘Essay’ being 1,304 lines long, 
and Wilkes’s parody following it verse by 
verse, we see that just about 110 pages 
would have been required for the 1,214 lines 
that would remain after 94 had been set 
up, and that the original version averaged 
about 10 lines or so to a page, with foot- 
notes in addition. And if 24 pages were 
printed out of 126, we find Wilkes’s own 
statement that “‘ not quite a fourth part ”’ 
was printed approximately correct. _ 

It is to be concluded, therefore, that 
there was an intention to print the whole; 
and that the manuscript was complete 
appears from Wilkes’s letter to Dr. Brock- 
lesby of 19 Dec., 1763, where he quotes from 
the parody 
Ask of the learned the way? The learned are blind. 
That way a Warburton could never find, 
corresponding to Pope’s’ Epistle IV., 
Il. 19-20, with the first verse: unchanged. 


That much more of the “Essay ’ existed 
—and perhaps was printed—than the 
Ministry ever got hold of appears clearly 
from Wilkes’s letter to Cotes of 1 March, 
1764, where, writing from Paris, he says :— 

‘“* As to the ‘ Essay on Woman,’ all Europe has. 
sufficiently condemned the base and unworthy arts 
us’d to obtain the little they have got of it.” —Add. 
MS. 30,868, f. 50. 

It is significant that “Curry told Mr. 
Hassall that the red lines are nothing in 
comparison to a work which was done at 
Great George Street’ (Kidgell to Webb, 
‘* Thursday, Parliament Street,” n.d., but 
in another hand is endorsed “10 Nov., 
1763°’); and, again, the chaplain writes :— 

“N.B. If you would see what other Papers 
Curry can shew, send a trusty Messenger to the 
Swan in Knightsbridge this evening ’tween five 
and six. I think it a good line.” 

(To Webb, n.d.; but another hand has 
written “14 Nov., 1763’: Guild. MSS. 
214/1. Both these are originals.) 


Curry stated :— 

‘“‘There were several obscene prints prepared 
to annex to the said work, which Mr. Wilkes 
delivered to me. The frontispiece represented...... 
and was digitated as far as No. 10. [Cf. Ashbee at 

. 201.] Lafterwards saw the copperplate of the 
Tromtiaplage,” add. MS. 22,132, f. 273. 


He described one of the other prints in a 
further statement about 31 Oct., 1763 
(Add. MS. 22,132, f. 272). 
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This confirms the view that Wilkes 
intended to print the whole. Faden, in 
negotiating with Farmer, describes what 
‘Curry had to sell as ‘‘ three sheets of revises 
with the corrector’s marks on them ”’ (Add. 
MS. 22,132, f. 293). In a statement in 
Add. MS. 22,132, f. 223, we read :— 

“The first proofs were printed off in black Ink 
and afterwards corrected by Mr. Wilkes with his 
own hand, and the Revises or fair proofs were 

rinted off in red ink, which being again corrected 
aden the manuscript, there were 13 fair copies 
worked off in red and afterwards delivered to 
Mr. Wilkes. And the revise copy remained with 
Mr. Michael Curry, the compositor, as his property 
-as usual.” 

In the House of Lords Curry gave the 
following testimony :— 

“T corrected the first proofs and Mr. Wilkes the 
latter,.and: from his corrections I put it in the 
Press.” 

The pages complained of are shown him, 
and he says :— 

“The three half-sheets in red are my revises, and 
‘the other paper in black is a proof with Mr. 
Wilkes’s corrections.” 

Samuel Jennings, examined, said on being 
‘shown the black proof :— 

‘*T found it on the floor in Mr. Wilkes’s house. 

**Q. ‘Do you know of whose handwriting the 
four words wrote in the margin of the last page 
of the proof are ?’ 

“A. ‘I know Mr. Wilkes’s handwriting, and I 
believe them to be his handwriting.’ ” 

XXX. H. of L. Jour. 417. 

Farmer’s ‘The Plain Truth....with 
‘several extracts from the work itself given 
as @ specimen of its astonishing Impurity,’ 
enables us to say what those words were. 
‘The black proof, which Jennings found on 
the floor, he took to Farmer at the ‘“‘ Red 
Lion ” in June, 1763, and Farmer says that 
the first words which caught his eye were 
those ridiculing Bute. Then he quotes his 
specimen, and comparing this with the 
passage in the Information (with which the 
quarto and the Dyce copy correspond), 
we see that Wilkes substituted four words 
in the parody on verse 81, ‘“‘ The lamb thy 
riot dooms to bleed to-day,” for those that 
appeared in the black proof. It is needless 
to give particulars ; let it suffice to say that 
the revised version was the grosser. 

That, then, which Sandwich produced in 
the Lords was a red revise of Curry’s and 
four pages of a black proof containing, as 
we learn from Farmer, from verse 47, ‘‘ Then 
in the scale,” down to verse 86, which 


closely but obscenely paraphrases Pope’s 
lines, and confirms us in the certainty that 
only ten or twelve lines, with notes, made a 
page in the original. 





I have been somewhat prolix in this 
demonstration because there has been so - 
much discussion among considerable authors 
as to what was the true version. I can now 
briefly sum up the case for and against the 
quarto of 1871, the Dyce copy, and, subject 
to the disadvantage of not having seen it, 
a copy noticed by Ashbee. 

“No copy”’ [wrote the editor of the quarto}, 
“‘can claim to be an original, that is, one of the 
original thirteen copies struck off at Wilkes’s 
private press, unless it answers in every particular 
to the curiously minute bibliographical description 
given by Kidgell, and no — can claim even to be 
a reprint of the original unless it contains all the 
passages quo and alluded to both by Farmer 
and Kidgell.” 

Ashbee justly says :— 

“‘No copy can be considered original which does 
not answer the following requirements: i. It must 
be a parody of Mr. Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man’ almost line 
for line. ii. It must be printed in red. iii. It must 
have ‘a frontispiece curiously engraved on copper, 
which contains the title of the poem ‘‘ An Essay on 
Woman,” a motto very suitable for a work which 
is calculated to depreciate the sex, a most obscene 
print by way of decoration, under which is en- 
graved in the Greek language and character the 
Saviour of the World.’ iv. The title is succeeded 
by a few pages of advertisement and design.” 


To this I would add: (1) Any original 
must be of twenty-four pages octavo, and 
have on an average ten to twelve lines of 
verse to a page. (2) The three Latin words 
above referred to must be found on such 
title-page, for Wilkes in the Advertisement 
says :— 

“The reader will excuse my adding a word con- 

cerning the frontispiece. I must here correct a 
little mistake of the learned primate [referring to 
Stone] about the motto [quoting the words).” 
This would be pointless unless the motto 
occurred on the frontispiece, and we can 
hardly doubt that this was added as ordered 
on 14 Oct., 1762. He then goes on in a 
gross strain to correct the primate as to the 
true interpretation of the motto, and thus 
introduces his sneer at Hogarth—which 
again refutes the contention as to Potter’s 
authorship (see Dilke in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 S. 
iv. 1), for the reference was _ solely 
occasioned by Wilkes’s eleventh - hour 
decision to include this pleasantry at the 
Archbishop’s expense, he being of Bute’s 
party. 

Applying these tests, we see at once that 
the Dyce copy is not a true original, and the 
quarto no exact facsimile. Each has a 
printed frontispiece; each omits the Latin 
words; neither is of twenty-four pages, 
but the Dyce of thirty, and the other of 
thirty-four. 
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In the Dyce copy only the title of the 
poem, the half-title at the commencement of 
it, and the words “Miss Fanny Murray ” 
are in red letters. Further, this copy has 
at the end the words “The end of Mr. 
Wilkes’s book.” How Fitzgerald ever came 
to say that this was an original of which 
Mr. Dyce became possessed by some rare 
chance passes my understanding. Of the 
quarto Mr. Ashbee soundly says :— 

“It was not, as stated on the title-page, repro- 
duced in facsimile from a copy printed at the 
private printing press in Great George Street, but 
from some reprint, from which the edition I am 
now noticing [the same as the Dyce copy] was in 
its turn......reprinted.””—‘ Ind. Lib. Proh.,’ 230 
Yet the critic was of opinion that about 
twenty years before he wrote. which would 
indicate about the year 1857, there was a 
genuine copy. 

“For Ihave before me a copy of the edition I 
am at present noticing, on the title-page of which 
the owner has facsimiled from a copy of the 
original, which he had then in his hands, the 
design in question and the following inscription 
‘Zwrnp koowov [and the three Latin words].’” 
Ashbee does not say if the Lwrnp Koopov 
was in the oval, and the Latin motto below, 
nor if this copy was of twenty-four pages. 
Soc we cannot conclude it to have been an 
original. 

Yet though neither originals nor fac- 
similes, these two versions give us the 
parodies with substantial accuracy. Every 
passage set out in the Information is to be 
found in them. The passage quoted in 
Farmer’s ‘ Plain Truth’ is in each. Each 
conforms to Kidgell’s minute account and 
to Walpole’s various allusions, particularly 
in the well-known letter to Sir H. Mann. 

Each, mcreover, follows Pope verse by 
verse, as we are informed the original did. 
And it is worthy of note that none of the 
many spurious versions do anything of the 
sort, being parodies only in the roughest 
sense. In these two true copies many a line 
is taken from Pope unaltered. 


Any man can read these parodies for 
himself and decide, as between Wilkes and 
Kidgell, whether this was a work ‘ which 
idolises the sex’? (Wilkes to Brocklesby, 
19 Dec., 1763), or, as Wilkes rather incon- 
sistently put it to the electors of Aylesbury, 
“a work which contained nothing but fair 
ridicule of some doctrines I could not 
believe’; or whether it was, as it was found 
to be, “a wicked, obscene, and impious 


libel.” Eric R. Watson. 
(To be continued.) 





BrackFriaRS Roap.—In the course of a. 
letter written by Robert Fulton to Lord 
Stanhope, dated 12 May, 1796, we read :— 

‘*Has your Lordship heard of a Gent® at Mr~ 
Roundtree’s factory in Blackfryars Road, who has 
constructed an engine acting by the expansion of 
air, or inflammable air Created by Spirits of tar?” 

The letter is quoted by Mr. H. W. Dickin- 
son in his recently published ‘ Life of Robert 
Fulton,’ p. 49. This is the earliest instance 
I have met with of the use of ‘‘ Blackfryars. 
Road ”’ to designate the street leading from 
the southern end of Blackfriars Bridge to the 
obelisk. Thomas Rowntree, as his name 
should be spelt, took out five patents between 
the years 1789 and 1805 ; and he is variously 
described as of “‘ Surrey St., parish of Christ- 
church, county of Surrey,” and “ Great 
Surrey St., Blackfriars Bridge, county of 
Surrey.”’ In addition to the above the 
thoroughfare appears to have been known 
at various times as “‘ St. George’s Road,” 
“New Surrey St.,” and ‘“‘ Surrey Road.” 
Portions of the street were known as “ Albion 
Place,”’ “‘ St. George’s Place,” and ‘“‘ Surrey 
Row.” 

The earliest note I have of “ Blackfriars 
Road” is 1810, in John Lockie’s ‘ Topo- 
graphy of London,’ giving “a concise local 
description of and accurate direction to 
every square, street, lane, court, dock, 
wharf, inn, public office, &c.’’ Under 
“Surrey Road” he gives a cross-reference, 
** see Blackfriars Road.’ It seems, however, 
to be certain from Fulton’s letter to Lord 
Stanhope that the present designation was 
known in 1796, though it may not have 
found its way into books. Perhaps this 
note may be useful to those who are engaged 
in identifying the houses in one of our lead- 
ing South London thoroughfares. 


I may add that ‘“ Blackfriars Road ” is an 
unfortunate name, as the great house of the 
Black Friars was on the north side of the 
river. The anomaly was aggravated by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, when they gave the name “ Black 
friars’ to their station on the southern side 
of the bridge, which was, however, closed 
some years ago, and is now only a!goods 
depot. R. B. P. 


Hype Park Corner, LEEps.—An inquiry 
was lately made by the present writer in 
the columns of The Yorkshire Post to%ascer- 
tain the origin of the use of the name of 
‘“* Hyde Park Corner” in the city of Leeds, 
a term which, in the Metropolis, has probably 
been always: confined to the south-eastern 
corner of the Park, and has not, like ‘‘ Marble 
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Arch,” been taken also to indicate a terrace 
of houses. 

Two suggested explanations have been 
offered. The first is to the effect that, in 
the year 1800, a farmhouse was built on the 
site of the present Wrangthorn Church by 
Nathaniel Atkinson, whose son John carried 
on the farm after his father’s death, the 
land extending from the Cardigan estate 
to the slopes of Woodhouse Ridge. John 
Atkinson and a friend or two took coach to 
London, and on their safe return had a 
meeting in the farmhouse, and over a bowl 
of punch solemnly gave the district the 
name of ‘Hyde Park Corner” to com- 
memorate their pleasant visit to London. 
The present ‘“‘ Hyde Park” Hotel at Leeds 
was then called the ‘‘ Red Lion,’ but its 
name was soon afterwards changed. The 
stone marking the boundary of Leeds has 
only recently been removed from the end 
of this house. 

The second suggested explanation is 
that the builder and proprietor of certain 
houses which formed the nucleus of the 
present Hyde Park Road in Leeds had 
named a new street ‘‘ Henrietta’ after a 
beloved daughter. Subsequently, however, 
he took a journey to London, where, to 
his annoyance, he found that a Henrietta 
Street bore an evil repute. On the other 
hand, Hyde Park had pleased him mightily, 
and on his return he substituted that 
appellation, and reserved ‘“ Henrietta” ex- 
clusively for his daughter. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


AnTONY Brewer.—The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. 
* Catadupes,’ attributes to him the author- 
ship of ‘ Lingva,’ 1607. In the ‘D.N.B.’ 
this is shown to be an error. ‘ Lingua’ is 
a highly ingenious and witty play, part 
comedy, part morality, part masque. The 
question, Who wrote it ? may be classed 
with that other, What song did the Sirens 
sing ? RicuarD H. THORNTON. 


THe Licut BricaDE AT BALAcLAvA.— 
There would seem to be some uncertainty 
as to the numbers that formed this Brigade, 
popularly known as the ‘“‘ Six Hundred,” as 
they are variously given as 607 and 673. 

In Lord George Paget’s ‘Journal’ the 
numbers, as taken from the regimental 
returns, are thus given :— 

Present on Parade—Total of allranks 673 
OFS€S... ww. ... 643 
For thirty, therefore, there were no mounts 
E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants, 





Notes ON SHILLETO’s EDITION OF BuR- 
TON.-—In Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’ (ed. A. R. Shilleto, vol. iii. p. 155) there 
is a rather confusing reference to one of 
Sannazaro’s Piscatory Eclogues :— ‘‘ Accius 
Sannazarius Ecloga 2, de Galatea, in the 
same manner feigns his Lycoris tormenting 
herself for want of sleep, sighing, sobbing, 
and lamenting.” The lamenting in San- 
nazaro’s poem is done, not by Lycoris, 
but by the fisherman Lycon. The foot- 
note which is appended to this sentence 
does not come from Sannazaro at all: 
“* Dum vaga passim sidera fulgent, numerat 
longas tetrica horas, et sollicito nixas cubito 
suspirando viscera rumpit.’’ Apparently 
the editor tried to give the quotation a 
feminine look by writing tetrica and nizas. 
Earlier editions have tetricus and nixus. 


In vol. ii. p. 235 Burton quotes the motto 
‘** Be contented with thy lot,’’ and the foot- 
note adds ‘‘Contentus abi.’ Here the 
editor suggests a reminiscence of Horace, 
‘Sat.,’ I. i. 118-19. It isprobably a reminis- 
cence of “‘ good old Mantuan,” Ecl. v. 46 :— 

Sorte tua contentus abi, sine cetera nobis. 

Compare also Petrarch, Ecl. iv. 68 :-— 

Sorte tua contentus abi, citharamque relinque. 

W. P. M. 
Johns Hopkins Club, Baltimore. 


THE MEMorIRS OF CAMERON OF FASSIFERN. 
—Col. John Cameron of Fassifern, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Gordon Highlanders, 
was killed at Quatre Bras. A brief sketch 
of him by the Rev. Archibald Clerk, minister 
of Kilmallie, entitled ‘ Memorial of Colonel 
John Cameron, Fassifern, K.T.S.,’ printed 
by Thomas Murray & Son, Glasgow, was 
privately issued January, 1858. A second 
edition, with a few corrections, appeared 
in August, 1858. The first edition for the 
public appeared in 1859. A fourth was 
destroyed by a fire at the printer Murray’s 
premises before issue. These facts, which 
I learn from the author’s daughter, Miss M. 
Macleod Clerk, Aros, Row, Dumbartonshire, 
may interest bibliographers. 

J. M. Buttocn. 

123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


WYcHERLEY’S PLACE oF BrirtH.—In the 
‘D.N.B.’ and other Lives of the poet it is 
stated that he was born about 1640 at Clive, 
Shropshire. By courtesy of the Vicar of 
Whitchurch, Hampshire, I recently ex- 
amined the old Church Register of that 
parish, and noticed the following entry :— 

‘*William the sonne of Mr. Daniel Wycherley 
was baptized the 8t" April, 1641.” 
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Is this fact generally known? It seems 
to point to his having been born at the 
residence of his maternal grandfather, 
William Shrimpton, the Manor Farm, Whit- 
church. R. A. SHRIMPTON. 

King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


** NOT ROOM ENOUGH TO SWING A CAT.” — 
Has any one ever been able to state definitely 
how much space was requisite for the per- 
formance of swinging a “ cat-o’-nine-tails,” 
to which this familiar phrase is supposed to 
refer? Probably not, for the space. neces- 
sary for accomplishing this feat would 
depend both on the wielder of the said 
“eat ’ and the length thereof ; besides, the 
space utilized being more or less in an 
upward and downward as well as horizontal 
direction, it would leave plenty of room— 
at all events, to the imagination—for 
widely different estimates as to the extent 
of the flourish made by the “ cat-o’-nine- 
tails.” 

But who has ever heard of swinging a 
whip when wielded or used in chastisement 
upon man or beast ? 

In return for having thus pulled the theory 
of the “ cat-o’-nine-tails*’ to pieces, the 
following extract from an old letter, dated 
3 Feb., 1814 (found 6 Feb., 1914), is given, 
as it is considered to contain the origin of 
the above well-known saying, particularly 
as therein a definite amount of the space is 
conveyed at once to the mind. 

The said letter was written to the Admir- 
alty from Woolwich by Mr. Bradshaw, 
Commander of H.M store-ship Malabar, 
who stated that, as his own quarters on 
board were required for a certain Commis- 
sioner and his suite (going as passengers), 
“the only cabin allotted to my use is the mate’s 
under the poop deck mid-ships, where the mizen 
mast comes through, being so confined, that there 
is not space enough to swing a cott.”*—Adm. 
Navy Board, in Letters No. 1310. Date wt supra. 

E. H. FarrBrRoruer. 


INDEXING oF NEwsPAPERS.—In his short 
article ‘Disraeli’s Juvenilia’ (ante, p. 125) 
Cou. PripEaux says: “I believe none of 
the great daily papers is indexed, with the 
exception of The Times.” It may be worth 
putting on record in ‘N. & Q.’ that The 
Glasgow Herald has been indexed on a very 
complete scale since 1907, and that seven 
volumes have now been issued and are 
available to the public. G. 

Cathcart. 


* “Cot, naut. A sort of bed-frame suspended 
to the beams ” (Annandale’s ‘ Dictionary’). ° 








Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“* 'TREASURE-TROVE.’—SIR JAMES MURRAY 
will be very glad to have copies of the 
original texts(with dates and full references) 
that are represented by the following entries 
in Nicholas Statham’s ‘ Abridgement ’* :— 

“‘Cestuy a qui le proprete est auera tresoure troue 
quere sil de [2 deuie] deuaunt quil soit troue si ses 
executourz le auerront Xc il semble que cy [sic] 
quia non competit regi nisi quando nemo sit quis 
abscondit thesaurum, &c., come appiert en vne 
cas direlonde &c — Michaelis. xxii. i. VI.” (leaf 
g viij). ; 

*‘Thesaurum inuentum competit domino meo 
regi et non domino libertatis nisi sit per verba 
specialia et ces en presentement ou autrement 
prescripcioun &c—Pasche xxii. E, III.” (leaf h ij). 

“‘Punysshement pur treasoure troue pris et 
emporte de vverk [sic] de meere e vvay sera per 
emprisonement et par fyne et nemi de vie et de 
membre—Michaelis. xxii. E. ITI.” (leaf h ij b). 

As Bohn’s ‘Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual’ remarks, this book 
“‘contains many original authorities not extant in 
the Year Books of those times.” 

Some examination of the ordinary edition 
for the terms referred to has not resulted 
in the tracing of Statham’s sources; but the 
phrases may have been overlooked, and may 
possibly be found in one of the other abridge- 
ments. A search in MS, Year-Books would 


be practically impossible. Q. V. 


Autars. —-‘N. & Q.’ contains many refer- 
ences to altars, both Christian and pagan. 
Can any reader contribute information con- 
cerning altars of antiquarian interest of 
which little or no notice has yet appeared 
in the press ? The writer, who has a collec- 
tion of illustrations of altars belonging to 
many religions and ages, would be glad to 
add to it. A statement made in a recent 
lecture on London churches pointed to the 
altar at St. Bartholomew’s the Great as the 
only pre-Reformation altar in the City. 
Is this so ? F, H. Kemp. 

43, Fordwych Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


JEREMIAH HORROCKS, ASTRONOMER, D. 
1641.—Is any portrait of this astronomer 
known to exist? The ‘D.N.B.’ mentions 
none. G. J. GRAY. 

14, Church Street, Chesterton, Cambridge. 


* Printed for ‘Pynson, at Rouen, in imitation of 
court-hand, probably in 1491. The printer’s spell 
ing is somewhat erratic. 
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‘* NAPOLEON’ s Diversions aT St. HE- 
LENA.”—From earliest boyhood I remember 
to have seen an impressive picture, the 
original design of which was ascribed to 
Napoleon at St. Helena. It exhibited 
simultaneously an exhortation, addressed 
to posterity, in a brief sentence, ‘‘ Homme, 
sois pieux et bon,” and with each character 
or letter of these words a figure of one of his 
soldiers, the figures being clothed in various 
uniforms. It would be worth while to ascer- 
tain whether such a design is really known 
to have been drawn by Napoleon’s hand, or 
whether that sheet of pictures was merely 
an invention. H. Kress. 


CLEARANCES ON ScotcH Estates.—In 
his recent speech at Glasgow, reported in 
The Times of 5 February, Mr. Lloyd George 
says :— 

‘I wonder what he [Mr. Chaplin] would think 
of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote in one of his 
books in relation to the avarice which dispossessed 
the whole mass of the inhabitants..... Then 
there is a great Scotsman, Hugh Miller. I 
would rather have his testimony about Scotland 
than Mr. Chaplin’s.” 

Perhaps one of your correspondents can 
say in which books these references are to be 
found. H. H. 

Carlton Club, S.W. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT. 
(See ante, pp. 87, 111, 127, 149, 170.)—Hon. 
D. Finch, C.B., General.—Colonel 24th Regi- 
ment, 1856-61; served with 15th Hussars in 
the Peninsula (medal and three clasps); 
Military Secretary to Lord Combermere in 
W. Indies, in Ireland, and in India, includ- 
ing siege and capture of Bhurtpoe in 1825 
(mentioned in dispatches, Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel and C.B.). Died 1861. 

Pringle Taylor, K.H., General.—Colonel 
24th Regiment, 1861-84. Served with 
the late 22nd Light Dragoons in India, 
1811-20. Commanded the Cape Corps 
Cavalry against the Kaffirs, 1823-4 ; sent to 
restore discipline in a mutinous regiment at 
Malta; commanded a Brigade in British 
Kaffraria during the Kaffir alarm, 1856-7 ; 
Lieut.-Governor and commanding the troops 
in Jamaica, 1860-61. Died 1884. 

Sir C. H. Ellice, G.C.B.—Ensign Cold- 
stream Guards, 10 May, 1839; 1845 ex- 
changed to 24th Regiment, and rose to 
Lieut.-Colonel, 1851; raised the present 
2nd Battalion ‘in 1858 ; Colonel South Wales 
Borderers, April, 1888. Died 12 Nov., 1888. 

B. Lracu, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding 1/24th Regt., 
South Wales Borderers. 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon, Hants. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Who 
is the author of the following ?— 
** Anger, which, far sweeter than trickling drops 
of honey, rises in the bosom of a man like smoke.”” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a. 
man ; 
The man said : 
The Lord said : 
as you can 
And then I will ‘let you a better.” 


ARTHUR PEARSE. 


9” 


** Am I your debtor ! 
** Not yet, but make it as clean 


A hearty welcome gives a genial zest, 
And makes the host [? house] the home of every 
guest. 
Henry FisHwIick. 


SoutH Carotina Unirorm.—Could any 
reader inform me what would be the uni- 
form of a Secretary of State for South 
Carolina previously to the American War ? 
I am anxious to identify a aoe 4 ss 

D. vA 


Mep1zvaL Common SENsE.—The follow- 
ing appeared recently in The Birmingham 
Daily Post report of proceedings in the 
City Coroner’s Court :— 

‘* A SENSIBLE RULE.—There were four cases of 


| deaths of infants from over-laying. Remarking 


on these, the Coroner said he was... .told by 

a very learned man....of the Catholic faith. that 
he once came across an old service of the Catholic 
Church which was in use on the Continent some 
time in the Middle Ages, which showed that when 
a child was taken to be christened there was an 
exhortation addressed by the priest to the 
sponsors and parents, and one of the points in 
that exhortation was that the parents should 
not have the child with them in bed until it was 
able to say, ‘ Get thou farther from me.’ That 
was an uncommonly sensible rule, and if it were 
in force in this country now it would save many 
children’s lives.” 

Can any of your readers favour me with 
further and more precise information with 
regard to the exhortation referred to ? 

A. GC. C, 


Rev. THomas Gate.—In the account of 
Thomas Gale, Dean of York (1697-1702), as 
given in the ‘D.N.B.,’ he is said to have 
left four sons, two of whom are separately 
described in the ‘ Dictionary,’ while a third 
is said to have been Rector of. Scruton. 
But of the fourth, Thomas, no particulars 
are given. Can any one tell me if he can 
be identified with Thomas Gale, who was 
curate of Hornsea in 1732, in which year 
the place was wrecked by a violent hurri- 
cane ? He appears to have married as his 
first wife the widowed daughter of William 
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Lambert, vicar 1675-1721, and to have re- 
mained on during the incumbency of the 
non-resident successor. In a description of 
the storm, partly given in the Parish Regis- 
ter, it is recorded that 
‘**he, the curate, went running over to the house 
of a neighbour with a young child in his sbirt 
lap, saying, ‘ This is all I have left,’ ” 
supposing the others to have been killed, 
the end of the vicarage and its roof having 
been blown off. This hurricane had such 
extraordinary effects that I may give the 
full account of it at a future date, should 
it be thought worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
A Thomas Gale was Vicar of Withernwick, 
five miles distant, 1715-16, but that does 
not help the inquiry. I wish to know what 
became of Thomas Gale of Hornsea, for he did 
not die in that parish. E. L. H. Tew, 
Vicar of Hornsea 1872-97. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. . 

[We should welcome the account of the storm 
kindly suggested. ] . 


KNIGHTS TEMPLARS AND KNIGHTS OF 
St. JOHN OF JERUSALEM TEMP. Epwarp II. 
—In an old book recently sent me it is 
stated that there were lists of the names of 
the members of these Orders in the reign of 
Edward II., and that these had been printed 
in some one of Prinn’s works. An examina- 
tion of the printed works and manuscripts 
of that author at the British Museum and 
in New York fails to reveal.the lists. The 
writer would greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation as to where such lists may be found, 
either printed or in manuscript form. 

JOHN Ross DELAFIELD. 

27, Cedar Street, New York City. 


MAGISTRATES WEARING HaTs ON THE 
Brencu.—About the middle of the last 
century it was the custom of the London 
police magistrates to wear their hats in 
court. This is borne out by the representa- 
tions of the interior of police courts in The 
Illustrated London News. I mention par- 
ticularly a woodcut in the issue of that paper 
for 17 Oct., 1846 (p. 253), representing Mr. 
William Bond sitting at Westminster Police 
Court. Was this a London custom ? or did 
it extend to the provinces ? R. B. P. 


REVERSED ENGRAVING.—In a visit to 
Hogarth’s house and grounds at Chiswick 
(fortunately rescued from demolition through 
the public spirit of a local resident, to whom 
all the world owes thanks) I discovered that 
the “ Canvassing ’’ seene—the original paint- 
ing of which is in Sir John Soane’s Museum— 
has been engraved without reversing the 





picture on the plate, consequently the 
figures are left-handed, and the group on 
the left of the picture appears on the right 
of the engraving, and vice versa. This par- 
ticular engraving to which I refer is by 
Grignon, but on making inquiry I find that 
many of those engraved by Hogarth him- 
self, or engraved jointly with another, are 
also reversed—that is to say, not reversed 
on the plate. I conclude that it was merely 
to avoid the trouble of making a reversed 
outline on the plate that this peculiarity is 
due. Was similar neglect common in 
Hogarth’s day ? It would be deemed very 
bad form now to publish a “ negative” 
engraving. E. D. T. 


Dovetas Famitry.—Can any of your 
readers inform me to what family William 
Douglas of Lochhead belonged? He was 
alive in 1674, and Lochhead is close to 
Lochmaben in Dumfriesshire. It has been 
suggested that William Douglas of Loch- 
head was identical with William Douglas of 
Coshogill. F. A. JOHNSTON. 

56, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


Henry Davin Inauis (1795-1835).—He 
brought out, under the pen-name of Derwent 
Conway, 

‘““A Personal Narrative of a Journey through 
Norway, Part of Sweden, and the Islands and 
States of Denmark ” (Edinburgh, ‘“ Constable’s 
Miscellany,” March, 1829:. - 

It contains some account of the 

** National Song of Norway, Legendary Song and 
Ballads of Norway, the Mountain Airs of Norway, 
aga of a Love Song, a Drinking Song, and a 

ar Song, translated from the High Norse,” &c. 
He says :— 

‘*T have been at ‘some pains in collecting the 
{(Mountain] airs, and the words to which they are 
sung. Some of these are in manuscript, others I 
learned by ear, and have had set since returning to 
England, in the idea of publishing the whole, with 
English translations of the words, as Scandinavian 
melodies ” (pp. 64-5). 

Was the collection of music ever published ? 
There is no copy in the British Museum. 

The biography of Henry David Inglis in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ sadly needs revision. The 
following curious error remained uncorrected 
in the second edition :— 

“Subsequently Inglis settled in London, and in 
1837 contributed to Colburn’s New Monthly Maga- 
zine his last literary work, ‘Rambles in the Foot- 
steps of Don Quixote,’ with illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. He died of disease of the brain, the 
result of overwork, at his residence in Bayham 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, on Friday, 20 March, 1835.” 
Mr. Colburn evidently had some churchyard 
contributors ! ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, 8.W. 
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AMERICAN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY His- 
TOoRY.—The Commencement Oration of the 
Michigan University in 1892 was delivered 
by Mr. Justin Winsor, who dealt with the 
Pageant of Saint Lusson in the year 1671. 
Where can I find the account of this pageant, 
written by the Canadian Jesuit Dreuillette, 
one of the principal actors therein? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Winsor, there was at least 
one interval in the Puritan persecution of 
Catholics in New England, for he tells us 
that, at a town near the site of the modern 
Augusta, a merchant opened his house to 
the priest and gave him the key of a room 
where he could, undisturbed, arrange his 
holy vessels and say his masses—further, 
that Governor Bradford provided a dinner 
on a certain Friday when, out of respect to 
his guest’s religion, the table was set with 
fish alone. M. N. 


SERGEANT DuNcAN ROBERTSON’S ‘ JOUR- 
NAL.’ —In 1842 there appeared at Perth 

“The Journal of Sergeant D[uncan] Robertson, 
late 92d Foot: comprising the different campaigns 
between the years 17 and 1818 in Egypt, 
Walcheren, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Belgium ’”’ (8vo, pp vii, 164; text con- 
tains 52,400 words). 
Edited (indifferently), I believe, by the 
minister of Dunkeld, Robertson’s native 
town, this book was largely used by Col. 
Greenhill Gardyne in his fine book ‘ The Life 
of a Regiment.’ Parts of Robertson’s 
‘ Journal ’ were reprinted by Mr. MacKenzie 
MacBride in ‘ With Napoleon at Waterloo,’ 
1911. There are some differences between 
the ‘Journal’ of 1842 and this partial 
reprint which suggest that Mr. MacBride 
used a different original, though, curiously 
enough, the paragraphs which he omits are 
the very ones pencilled out in Col. Greenhill 
Gardyne’s copy, as if Mr. MacBride printed 
from some transcript of the latter, which 
has been in the Colonel’s possession for the 
last sixty years. Can any reader explain 

J 


this ? BULLOCH. 
123, Pall Mall. 


Is “ Moncorran ” “‘ SoGDIAN ”’ or “ ToK- 
HARISH ” ?—In A.D. 786 a Buddhist monk 
from Cashmere joined with a Christian 
named Adam of Persia in translating a 
Buddhist scripture from a Mongolian teat 
(‘I-Tsing,’ by Prof. Takakusu, Oxford, 
1888, p. 224). When the Emperor of China 
found it out he stopped the work, on the 
ground that it created confusion between 
the Indian Buddha and the Syrian Messiah. 
I-Tsing himself (a Chinese pilgrim of the 
seventh century) speaks of ‘“‘ Turkish and 





Mongolian countries, such as Tukhaéra and 
Sali” (op. cit., p. 49). Now Tukhara was 
the country of the Tochari, whom Edward 
Meyer identifies with the Yueh-chi. They 
spoke a recently recovered language called 
Tokharish, into which the Buddhist scrip- 
tures had been translated as early as B.C. 2. 
Was I-Tsing’s ‘‘ Mongolian ”’ this language 
or the neighbouring Sogdian, into which the 
Sitras were also translated in early times ? 
ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


GLADSTONE’S INVOLVED SENTENCES.—The 
late Justin McCarthy in ‘A Short History 
of our Own Times,’ chap. x., referring to 
Gladstone as an orator, remarks :— 

**Sometimes he involved his sentence in paren- 
thesis within parenthesis until the ordinary listener 
began to think extrication an impossibility ; but 
the orator never failed to unravel all the entangle- 
ments and to bring the passage out to a clear and 
legitimate conclusion.” 

Lord Morley in his ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ 
book vii. chap. vi., referring to the same 
subject, says :-— 

‘Nor at any point in the labyrinthine evolution 
of his longest sentence,” &c. 

And again :— 

‘*So he bore his hearers through long chains of 
strenuous periods.” 

In ‘W. Allingham, a Diary ’ (1907), p. 336, 
we read :— 

“‘We spoke of Gladstone’s oratory: I said I 
thought Brougham’s (whom I heard two or three 
times) the most like it in practised verbosity, and 
the long sentences out of tals the speaker wound 
himself at last without a break.” 

Can any reader kindly inform me whether 
this criticism of Gladstone was general or 
confined to a certain period of his life ? Was 
it in the House of Commons or on the plat- 
form that this mode of speaking was most 
conspicuously adopted ? The date of any 
speeches containing the most involved 
sentences would oblige. I shall be glad to 
know of anything that has been written 
on Gladstone simply as an orator. 

F. C. WHITE. 

71, Newfoundland Road, Cardiff. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be much obliged for any informa- 
tion about the following Cottons, who were 
educated at Westminster School: (1) Alex- 
ander, admitted 1777; (2) Edward, ad- 
mitted 1778; (3) Richard, admitted 1734, 
aged 13; (4) Robert, admitted 1729, aged 
13; (5) Robert, admitted 1750, aged 9; 
and (6) Thomas, admitted 1771. 

G. F. R. B. 
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Pace Famity.—The following short pedi- 
gree occurs in the ‘ Visitation of London’ 
under Tower Ward. Does the William 
Page described as B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege represent the William Page who was 
master of Reading School, and afterwards 
appointed (on 16 Jan., 1646/7) to the Rectory 
of East Lockinge, Berks, and who died there 
24 Feb., 1663/4 ? I shall be glad to have any 
notes on this pedigree. 

William Page==Elizabeth, dau. of 

Citizen and Ironmonger | Thomas Spence 

of London. of London. 





bo Rate wee ree 
William Page=Jane, dau. of — Bucke- 
of London, gent., ridge, in co. Berks. 
living 1633. 





William Page, Eliz. Page. 
s. and h., B.A. of St. John’s 
Coll., Oxon, now living, 1633. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 


207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


AYLOFFE.—Can any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.’ give me particulars and lineage of 
Mr. Serjeant Ayloffe, counsellor-at-law, whose 
daughter Isabella married Sir Edward 
Bolton of Brazeel, co. Dublin, knighted 
2 Feb., 1635, Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in Irelartd ? 

WILLIAM JACKSON PIGOTT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


ABRAHAM WHITTAKER of Stratford in 
Essex married Penelope, daughter of John 
Tempest of Cranbrooke in Kent, about the 
year 1800. .Can any of your readers tell 
me anything about the ancestors of either 
of these families ? ETHEL LANGHAM. 

Tempo Manor, co. Fermanagh. 


1. HrrRopotus AND ASTRONOMIC GEO- 
GRAPHY.—Can any reader refer me to any 
magazine article—of as early a date as 
possible—or to any scientific reference to, 
or logical use of, Herodotus’s remark in 
Book II. sec. 142 :— 

““The sun, however, within this period of time 
{eleven thousand three hundred and forty yours] 
on four several occasions moved from his wont 
course, twice rising where he now sets, and twice 
setting where he now rises.” 


2. MusicaL NOTATION: ASTRONOMIC 
Sians AND ScaLE.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to any old work on musical notation 
wherein pictures and signs of lutes and 
flutes, or sun, moon, and stars, or Zodiac 
signs, are used as symbols of the notes ? 


CrcIL OWEN. 
High School, Perth, W.A. 





St. Pancras.—Where can I obtain par- 
ticulars of the life and martyrdom of St. 
Pancras at Rome? Can any reader tell me 
how to obtain information as to the history 
of the old St. Pancras Church in Pancras 
Road? It is said to contain traces of a 
church built over the site of a previous one. 
The latter is supposed to have been built 
about 900, but I have no definite information. 

J. G. W. FAaRtey. 

St. Mary’s, Somers Town, N.W. 

{For the history of the saint the ‘Catholic 
Encyclopedia’ might be consulted, and also 
‘N. . 48. xi. 95, 159, 264; 5S. vii. 409; viii. 
75; 7S. vi. 123. For the church see 4 S. v. 439; 
vii. 36; 5S. xi. 148, 237; 8 S. vii. 388; viii. 128; 
ix. 91.] 

‘Two Stones Farm,’ RicKMANSWORTH. 
—Is it known how this homestead obtained 
its title ? Were there two large stones on 
the site—possibly masses of Hertfordshire 
Conglomerate such as are to be found a few 
miles away ? If so, have they disappeared ? 

W. B. GmrRISH. 


EGyptiAN Book oF THE DEAD.—At what 
date and by whom were the names ‘ Ritual 
of the Dead’ or ‘ Book of the Dead’ first 
used to describe the texts found on the 
papyri of Egyptian mummies ? 

W. W. WEstTcoTT. 





Replies. 


THE MURDER OF A PRIEST NEAR 
READING. 


(11 S. ix. 130.) 


THE Rev. Francis LONGUET, a_ priest 
officiating at the Roman Catholic Church in 
Reading, was murdered on Thursday, [3 Feb., 
1817. Accounts of the affair vary slightly, but 
in the main they agree. Longuet was in the 
habit of giving French lessons in the neigh- 
bourhood, and on the day when he was 
murdered he had visited friends at Walling- 
ford and Pangbourne. At the former place 
he had been paid fees which were owing to 
him to the amount of thirteen guineas. On 
his way homeward in the evening, he called 
at Mr. Morton’s house, near Pangbourne, on 
a friendly visit, and leaving there about 7 
o’clock, he was found later to have been 
murdered near Norcot Lane, a spot which 
was then well outside the town of Reading, 
but which is at present on its confines, 
and is close to where the building of the 
Pulsometer works now stands. 
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Longuet had been riding, and his horse 
was found down near the riverside. The 
victim had been badly mutilated, and his 
head was nearly severed from his body. 
Several gashes had been inflicted on the skull, 
and five stabs on his body, one of which 
had pierced his heart. 

The Reading Mercury of.17 Feb. states 
that the murderers plundered the body of 
thirteen guineas (a ten-pound note of the 
Wallingford Bank, three one-pound notes 
of the Bank of England, numbered 24,793, 
75,643, and 73,674, ten shillings of the new 
coinage, and a three-shilling Bank token). 
They did not take his watch or silver 


buckles. 
On 5 March The Morning Chronicle stated : 


“The Mayor and magistrates of this town 
[Reading] are vigilantly exercising themselves for 
the apprehension of the persons who so barbar- 
ously murdered the Rev. Francis Longuet on his 
return from Wallingford on the 13th inst.”’ 

The London Gazette, 22 Feb., 1817, had 
the following announcement offering a high 


reward:— —« Whitehall, February 22, 1817. 


‘* Whereas it hath been humbly represented 
unto His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, that 
on Thursday evening the 13th instant, the Rev. 
Mr. Longuet, on his return on horseback from 
Pangbourn, in the county of Berks, was bar- 
barously murdered between the hours of eight 
and nine o'clock, on the Oxford road, about 
three miles from Reading; that his head was 
nearly severed from his body; that several 
dreadful gashes were inflicted on the scull, sup- 
posed to have been done with a sword; and that 
five stabs, apparently made by a bayonet, had 
penetrated the heart ; 

His Royal Highness, for the better apprehending 
and bringing to justice the persons concerned in 
the said atrocious murder, is hereby pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, to 
promise His Majesty’s most gracious pardon to 
any one of them (except the persun or persons 
who actually committed the same), who shall dis- 
cover his, her, or their accomplice or accomplices 
therein, so that he, she, or they may be appre- 
hended and convicted thereof. 

‘* SIDMOUTH. 

** And, as a further encouragement, a reward 
of TWO HUNDRED GUINEAS is_ hereby 
offered to any person (except as is before excepted) 
who shall discover his, her, or their accomplice or 
accomplices therein, so that he, she, or they may 
be apprehended and convicted thereof; or to 
any person or persons who shall apprehend and 
bring the said offenders, or any of them, to con- 
viction, or cause them or any of them so to be 
apprehended and convicted as aforesaid; such 
reward to be paid on application to William 
Andrews, jun., Esq. Clerk to the Magistrates of 
the Reading Division.” 

On 19 Feb. the remains of Francis Lon- 
guet were buried in a vault in the Catholic 
chapel at Reading, which at that time was in 


Vastern Road. 





“* Mr. Taunton from Bow Street, aided by Mr. 
Davis of this town, are indefatigable in their 
exertions to discover the diabolical villains.”— 
Reading Mercury, 24 Feb. 

“Suspicion having arisen that the murder was 
committed by soldiers, the appearance of the 
wounds justifying the idea that they were made 
by a sword and bayonet, the commanding officer 
of the Oxford Blues, quartered at Reading, 
called out his regiment and surveyed every man 
attentively in walking up and down the ranks, 
when two of them, conscious of their guilt, fainted 
away,” &c.—Morning Chronicle, 24 Feb. 

This rumour proved to be entirely false» 
and much indignation followed its being 
printed. 

** A man named John Woodison is just brought 
into town, having been apprehended at Tile- 
hurst, about a quarter of a mile from the place 
where Mr. Longuet was so inhumanly murderede 
He is a thatcher,and in his possession was found 
a large instrument used in his calling. He is 
now under examination before the Mayor and 
magistrates.’’—Morning Chronicle, 5 March. 
Woodison was discharged, no evidence 
being found against him. 

‘* There have been various reports in circulation 
relative to the perpetration of the horrid murder, 
but they are totally devoid of foundation. It 
seems, however, established that, about a quarter 
after 8 o’clock on that evening [13 Feb.], a tallish 
person in a great coat or soldier’s wrapper was 
met by two persons about two hundred and 
fifty yards from the spot where the murder was 
committed, and who asked how far he was from 
Reading. It is not believed this person came to 
Reading, but that he crossed into Oxfordshire. 
A man about five feet ten inches high, with a 
foul-weather great coat buttoned up to his chin, 
having stopped at Goring about ten o’clock the 
same evening, and enquired his way to South- 
stoke, saying, when he got there, he knew his 
way to Crowmarsh. If any of our readers can 
give information of a man with a wooden leg who 
was_seen to leave Pangbourn on the road to this 
town [Reading] between 5 and 6 o’clock, they are 
requested to communicate the same to the 
Mayor.”’—Reading Mercury, 3 March. 

“Thomas Lamb, a chair-mender, who for 
several days before and subsequent to the murder 
of Mr. Longuet was living in a cart with his wife 
and family, was arrested,’ &c.—Reading Mercury, 
10 March. 

Thomas Lamb was discharged. 

The murderer was never brought to justice, 
but died some years afterwards, immediately 
after confessing his crime. Within the last 
twenty-five years an old inhabitant of 
Reading (Mr. W. Darter) published ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Reading by an Octogenarian,’ 
and from this book I take the following :— 


**On.the day this crime was committed there 
had been a pigeon match at Pangbourne, and the 
murderer had left the shooting party earlier than 
the others ; but owing to his family being of such 
respectability and long standing in Reading, it 
was not until about the time of the trial of Queen 
Caroline that any suspicion attached to him, 
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excepting by one or two of those in the employ of 
his father. No immediate attention was paid 
to the rumours. I, however, heard from a man 
of the name of Rider that he had rescued the sup- 
posed murderer from committing suicide by 
drowning near Blakesbridge. He [the murderer] 
died soon after, to the great relief of those who 
knew his secret. After he had passed away the 
matter was much spoken of, and eventually an 
article appeared in a local paper in which the 
editor severely censured those who knew who the 
guilty person was for not making it known, when 
by doing so they would have relieved many inno- 
cent persons from suspicion. For many years 
after the murder there was a short inscription 
fixed on an elm tree opposite where the crime was 
committed. At the time of this murder there 
were two boys at our school who were Roman 
Catholics, and they seemed dreadfully distressed. 
Their name was Hall.” 

Miss Mitford’s ‘ Belford Regis ’ consists of 
£ series of sketches of Reading life, and her 
story of ‘The Old Emigré ’ in vol. i. (1835) is 
the story of the murder of Francis Longuet. 
He there figures as L’Abbé Villaret. 

A. L. HuMpPHREYs. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


[Brapstow also thanked for reply.] 


MaRrTEN (11 8S. ix. 129).—This name may 
probably be intended for Martin de Tours, 
or Martin Tironensis, a Norman leader who 
accompanied the Conqueror, and was given 
lands in Somerset and Devon. He gave his 
name to Combe Martin and Martinhoe, and 
afterwards set sail to North Pembrokeshire, 
where he conquered the district of Kemeys 
and founded a Lordship Marcher which his 
family held for several centuries. 

“A few daring adventurers accompanied the 
Norman Lord of Kemeys into Cardigan, where land 
might be had for the winning by any one who 
would wage war on the Welsh.’”’—Green’s ‘ History 
of the English People.’ 

According to Mrs. E. Pritchard’s ‘ History 
of St. Dogmael’s,’ 

‘*Martin’s name does not appear in the list of the 
Conqueror’s companions on the column at.Dive, but 
it is found, however, in three lists of those who 
fought at Hastings.” 

The Norman leader probably came from 
Tiron, Normandy, and not Tours, though 
his name is sometimes confused with that 
of St. Martin of Tours. The arms of the 
family were three towers, and the Norman 
is sometimes called ‘‘ Martin of the Towers.” 
Martin’s son Sir Robert was the founder of 
the monastery of St. Dogmael’s (temp. 
Henry I.). 

Pedigrees of the family are given in 
Owen’s ‘Description of Pembrokeshire,’ 
pt. ii. p. 491; Sir Thos. Phillipps’s ‘Pemb. 
Peds.,’ p. 38 ; Owen’s ‘ Baronia de Kemeys’ ; 





Lewys Dwnn’s ‘ Visitation of Wales and the 

Marches’; ‘ Notes on Combe Martin,’ by 

Kathleen M. Toms, chaps. ii. and iii. 
Gok W: 


HERALDRY OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
(11 S. ix. 69, 135).— 

1. Radcliffe. 

3. Pedwardine, co. Leic. 

6. ? Bassett. 

Ts Query: are these foxes? If meant for grey- 
hounds may be Berrington. 

8. Coloured wrong. 

10. Seward. 

12. Curious heraldry, as is also No. 36. 
21. Surely this is Blount. 
27. ? Grey. 
28. Ulster quartered by Plantagenet. _ 
30. I think the Butler chief is always indented. 
34. Pembridge. : 

35. I think goes with Pembridge. 

37. Baron Scrop2 of Marsham. 

41. Showing Irish descent quartered by many 
families—Fitzgerald, Wynne, Xe. 

Whose arms are they—those of founders, 
benefactors, ecclesiastics, or of persons 
buried there ? E. E. Cope. 


FREEMAN: Day: Parry: Pyke (11 8. 
ix. 146).—May I be allowed to correct a 
statement made at the above reference, viz., 
that my volume of ‘ Parry Wills’ does not 
contain the will of John Parry of East 
Greenwich, proved in 1781? It is there, at 
No. 213 of the series, my abstract being, 
almost word for word, the same as that 
quoted. The name also occurs in the 
Calendar at the end of the book under the 
year 1781. G. S. Parry. 

17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


VANBRUGH’S EprrapH (11 S. ix. 127).— 
In Suffling’s ‘ Epitaphia’ the author gives 
the Vanbrugh epitaph as 

Lie light upon him, earth! tho’ he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee, 
under the classification of ‘ Architects’ 
(p. 355); and contradicts himself under 
‘Scottish Epitaphs’ (p. 411), where he 
quotes :— 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

In Box’s ‘ Elegies and Epitaphs’ (p. 80) 
it is stated that Sir John Vanbrugh was 
buried in St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook. 

‘*Evans wrote the following witticism on this 
celebrated dramatist and architect :— 

Under this stone, Reader, survey 

Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay. 

Lie heavy on him, Earth! for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee ! 
There is here an obvious reference to the 
sentence “Sit tibi terra levis” (May the 
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earth lie light upon thee!), often found in 
Roman epitaphs in the abbreviated form 
pa a: i Lg Pd 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


Dr. Abel Evans (1679-1737) of Cheam, 
Surrey, wrote the famous epitaph upon the 
architect of Blenheim Palace, &c. :— 

Under this stone, reader, survey 

Dead Sir John Vanbrugh’s house of clay : 

Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 

Laid many heavy loads on thee ! 
Evans, who corresponded with Pope, is given 
a place beside Young and Swift in the 
second book of ‘The Dunciad,’ and is in- 
cluded among the nine Oxford wits whose 
names are preserved in the famous distich :— 


Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina poetas, 
Bubb, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, 


Tickell, Evans. 
A. R. BAyYLrEy. 


Swift handled Vanbrugh’s architecture 
in two characteristic poems. In the first, 
entitled ‘ Vanbrugh’s House,’ he calls the 
building ‘‘a thing resembling a goose-pie,”’ 
and otherwise amuses himself over its dis- 
tinctive features. In the second, which is 
called ‘The History of Vanbrugh’s House,’ 
he shows how the dramatist, from small 
beginnings, rose to be the architect of 
Blenheim, and concludes thus :— 

But raillery at once apart, 

If this rule holds in every art ; 

Or if his Grace were no more skill’d in 
The art of battering walls than building, 
We might expect to see next year 

A mouse-trap man chief engineer. 

“This ridicule [says Chambers, ‘The Book of 
Days,’ i. 422] pursued Vanbrugh to his epitaph, 
for after his remains had been deposited in Wren’s 
beautiful church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, Dr. 
Evans, alluding to Vanbrugh’s massive style, 
wrote :— 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


THOMAS BAYNE. 


The epitaph as given by Voltaire, ‘ Letters,’ 
1733, p. 187—the first edition, I believe— is : 
Earth lye light on him, for he 
Laid many a heavy Load on thee. 
In Ward’s edition of Vanbrugh, 2 vols., 
1893, the epitaph is printed on p. li of the 
Introduction, vol. i., the last line being 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 


The reference here is to Nichols, ‘ Select 
Collection of Poems,’ 1780, vol. iii. p. 161, 
the writer being Dr. Abel Evans. 

S. L. Perry. 





The alteration in the well-known satirical 
epitaph was quite unintentionally made by 
me when speaking in St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook. I had in mind the contrast between 
the heaviness invoked and the lightness of 
the church, and unconsciously recast the 
couplet under that influence. 

Cuas. H. Hopwoop. 


[C. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


Breast TAackie (11 8S. ix. 109).—Your 
correspondent will find a letter (accom- 
panied by a photograph) with regard to 
the breast-plough, from Mr. Harold Baker, 
in Country Life for 24 Jan. last. 

Writing to The Evesham Journal on 
20 July, 1907, from Condicote, a correspon- 
dent said :— 

“This implement is used in this district more 
than in many parts. It is used by every roadman 
in trimming the roadside. It is also used by tenants 
who occupy too little land to justify the purchase 
of a horse.’ 

The following week another correspondent 
wrote :— 

“‘It may be worth recording that this imple- 
ment was in use, both at Offenham and Bretforton, 
for surface ploughing (‘skimming’) within the last 
four years,’ 

I recollect gangs of breast - ploughers, 
from Mickleton and Chipping Campden, 
coming, thirty years ago, eight or ten miles 
from home to “skim” early stubble, 
in readiness for a crop of common turnips, 
sown broadcast. A. C. C. 


CLEMENTINA STIRLING GRAHAM (11 S. 
ix. 129).—If Mr. Hare said that Miss Graham 
was a ‘‘ descendant ”’ of Claverhouse, he was 
not strictly correct My authority is Miss 
Graham’s statement to Dr. John Brown 
(‘ Hore Subsecive,’ by John Brown, M.D., 
Third Series, 1897, pp. 117-18) :— 

John Graham of Claverhouse married the Hon. 
Jean Cochrane, daughter of William, Lord Coch- 
rane, eldest son of the first Earl_of Dundonald. 
Their only son, an infant, died December, 1689. 
David Graham, his brother, fought at Killiecrankie, 
and was outlawed in 1690—died without issue— 
when the representation of the family devolved 
on his cousin, David Graham of Duntrune. 
Alexander Graham of Duntrune died 1782; and on 
the demise of his last surviving son, Alexander, in 
1804, the property was inherited equally by his 
four surviving sisters, Anne, Amelia, Clementina, 
and Alison. Amelia was my. mother. 

Yours ever, 
Cem. STIRLING GRAHAM. 

Duntrune, 14th November, 1860 
See the two articles ‘ Mystifications’ and 
‘Miss Stirling Graham.’ Ww. H. Pret. 


[Mr. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT refers the querist 
to 8S. xi. 66, 110, 157.] 


eh aia at 
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CONSTABLE’S PaIntING ‘ THE CORNFIELD ” 
(11 S. ix. 108).—This subject is generally 
attributed to Essex or Suffolk, but the 
following extract from an article ‘ Constable 
at Home’ in The Standard of 10 Dec., 1904, 
is specific :-— 

“The painter was born at East Bergholt, a few 
miles from Ipswich, and in whichever direction we 
turn we are sure to come across objects that recall 
to us some of his most interesting pictures. Among 
those to which no local name is attached, ‘ The 
Cornfield’ is perhaps the best known. But there is 
a spot so very like it within a short distance of both 
Bergholt and Nayland that if it did not suggest 
‘The Cornfield’ there must be two such scenes 
exactly alike in the same neighbourhood, a con- 
junction not very often met with. In the valley of 
the Brett, a little river which flows through beau- 
tiful meadows till it joins the Stour near Hi ham, 
lies the pretty village of Shelley, with its little old 
church and its Hall. The Brett is here only a large 
brook, and, passing the church on our left hand, we 
cross the bridge, and on the rising ground beyond 
will be found the narrow lane depicted, as we 
think, in ‘The Cornfield.” Turning round, and 
looking back down the hill we have ascended, we 
see below us the tower of Shelley Church; on our 
left is arable land and a large hillocky field, sloping 
down to the meadow, just as we see it in the picture, 
save that in this it is full of red corn.” 


W. B. H. 


THE Rep Hanp or ULSTER: THE 
CLASPED HANDS AS A RELIGIOUS SYMBOL 
(11 S. vii. 189, 275, 334, 373, 434; viii. 14, 
95, 154, 217, 273).—From The City Press of 
31 Jan. last we learn that 
“the Saddlers’ Company have presented to 
St. Vedast’s [Foster Lane] a perfect copy of the 
design at the top of the mace belonging to the 
church. The original disappeared some 20 years 
ago. The design is four hands clasped in the 
shape of a cross, surmounted by a heart, with the 
inscription ‘ May hand and heart for ever join.’ ” 
This use of the hand and heart as a symbol 
of the Christian religion may be compared 
with the use of the clasped hands by the 
Jews and the hand and heart in Odd Fellow- 
ship, as noted in my former contribution 
(11 S. vii. 434). G. YaRRow Ba.pock. 

South Hackney. 


CROMWELL AND QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA 
(11 S. ix. 127, 174).—Henrietta Maria was 
never formally crowned. The fullest account 
of King Charles’s Coronation at Westminster 
is probably that contained in a letter from 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes to Sir Martin Stuteville, 
in which he says, ‘“‘The Queen was neither 
crowned, nor at the church, yet saw their 
going.” Henrietta Maria, however, pre- 
sumably possessed a crown, because after 
Charles’s execution the Commons ordered the 
whole regalia to be broken up and sold for 
the good of the Commonwealth, and among 
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other items that figured in the inventory 
and appraisement, ‘“‘made and taken the 
13th, 14th, and 15th daies of August, 1649,” 
is ‘“‘The queene’s crowne of massy gold 
weighing 3lbs. 100z., 3381. 3s. 4d.” I 
should have thought the mere fact of being 
the reigning king’s wife created the status of 
Queen Consort, but I hazard this conjecture 
with due diffidence. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


HumAN Fart As A MEDICINE (11 S. ix. 70, 
115, 157).—See ‘ Des médicaments d’origine 
humaine et animale prescrits en Europe 
au Moyen Age et pendant la Renaissance,’ 
by Reutter, in La France Médicale, from 
25 May to 10 August, 1913, pp. 185-8, 
207-9, 229-31, 272-5, 287-90. I have a 
note of ‘‘Vhuile distillée de sang humain ” 
as occurring at pp. 272-3. 

Is this remedy so horrible as suggested ? 
Similar medicaments have been used from 
the days of primitive medicine to the latest 
surgical experiments in transplanting. Is 
it not reasonable that as is a rock-fat to an 
animal-fat (or more specifically, as is 
vaseline to lanoline), so is the latter to human 
fat, for lubricating and soothing human 
joints ? Similar remedies are still official 
in the Chinese pharmacopeeia, and this fact 
was successfully pleaded, within the last 
two years, by a midwife in the French mixed- 
court at Shanghai. ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, U.S. ’ 


At the last reference it is suggested that 
the many animal extracts still in use as 
medicines are survivals from the old practice 
of employing such substances as had _ pre- 
viously been referred to under this head. 
This is misleading. The healing art of the 
present day is, of course, a survival of that 
of old times, and the use of some animal 
substances formerly in repute still continues. 
But whereas over ninety animals were 
represented in the first London Pharma- 
copeeia, there are but fifteen substances of 
animal origin official in this country now, 
and these include honey, wax, lard, suet, 
leeches, cod-liver oil, cochineal, sugar of 
milk, pepsin, spermaceti, musk, and wool fat, 
half of which are merely vehicles for more 
active medicines. . CoB. 


Henry Gower, BisHor or Sr. Davip’s 
(11 S. ix. 88)—From words used in the 
foundation charter of the Hospital of 
St. David’s, Swansea, founded by this 
bishop, it would seem that his family was 
settled in the peninsula of Gower (then a 
part of Carmarthen). He endowed it, he 
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says, with a tenement in Swansea, and 66 
acres at Kilvrough, “‘ which are of our 
patrimony” (in solo patrimonii nostri) in 
Pennara, a lordship in Gower. See G. G. 
Francis, ‘ Charters relating to Swansea.’ 

Nothing further, I think, is known of the 
family there; but the arms of the poet 
John Gower, Caxton’s “ squyer of Walys ” 
—Arg., on a chev. az. 3 leopards’ heads or ; 
crest, a talbot passant—should prove a 
clue. Duke Henry of Lancaster, after- 
wards Henry IV., the poet’s ‘mine own 
lord,’ was also Lord of Kidwelly and else- 
where in Carmarthen and on the borders of 
Gower. I would suggest a search among 
the archives of the Duchy, and also among 
those of the Duke of Beaufort, the successor 
in title of the family De Braose, the ancient 
Lords of the Honor of Gower. 

Ap THOMAS. 


|Mr. Atrrep C. Jonas also thanked for reply. ] 


Tyne LEGS AFTER DEATH (11 S. ix. 128). 
—Superstitions connected with this practice 
must be unusual. In the decent “‘ laying 
out” of the corpse it is necessary, before 
rigor mortis sets in, to arrange that the lower 
limbs do not remain everted, and usually a 
bandage is applied to the ankles and to the 
feet. The eyes are closed, commonly with 
wet packs, not with heavy pennies as 
in Georgian days; and the lower jaw is 
kept from falling by a bandage fastened 
round the top of the head. Later on the 
bandages are all removed. The body then 
assumes the statuesque rigidity of a recum- 
bent marble effigy, and the features remain 
as if in calm sleep. The grotesque expres- 
sion of the poet, “* when my eyestrings crack 
in death,’ is now usually altered to some 
softer form, as “ eyelids close.” The writer 
of the line, of course, had no knowledge or 
thought of physiology. 

GEORGE WHERRY. 

Cambridge. 


It may be surmised that the old Derby- 
shire lady wished to have her legs left free 
after death in order that she might have 
their poor assistance in case of premature 
interment or any other contingency. The 
custom of tying the limbs probably arose 
from a desire to check the activity of ghosts. 
In Provence the hands of a corpse are fastened 
together by a piece of ribbon ; but that may 
be to secure the crucifix which is placed 
within the unconscious fingers. 

I believe that a great deal of folk-lore of 
which the living world in general knows 
nothing rules in a house when the blinds are 





down, and the more intelligent dwellers 
therein are too absorbed to take notice of 
everything that goeson. I have often wished 
that ‘ N. & Q.’ had a sympathetic undertaker 
among its contributors, who would tell us 
what superstitions he has observed and 
practised ; and that some ancient dame 
would inspire a pen to record what customs 
she has seen followed between death and 
burial. My own opinion:is that we know 
more of what takes place in the South Pacific 
islands than in the house of a mourning 
neighbour of our own. St. SwiTHIn. 


The legs of a corpse should be untied 
before the coffin is closed, that the soul still 
linked with it may have free powers of 
movement. This is the folk-lore reason for 
unfastening them. 

Similarly we read in ‘La Ronde des 
Chataignes,’ by Théodore Botrel, a poet of 
the people in Brittany :— 

En me mettant en biére 

N’enfoucez pas de clous ;_ 

Car ma pauvre Ame en peine 

Reviendra parmi vous. 
Here, though the ghost of the dead is 
imagined as enduring retributory suffering 
in the beyond, it is still in some way con- 
nected with the body lying in the grave, and 
can leave the coffin to visit the world of 
living men. Such beliefs depend on feeling, 
not on logic. M. P. 

** Rucksack’ or ‘‘ Rucksack” (11 S. 
viii. 447, 497, 517; ix. 53, 117).—In the 
columns of The Gardeners’ Chronicle, Prof. 
Farmer has replied to some of the points 
which my query raised, and I now give you 
the chief part of his reply. 

“The word rucksack originated among the 
German-speaking people in the Alps, and it has 
spread of late years through Germany, England, 
and other nations accustomed to visit the Alps. 
The word has largely displaced * knapsack’ in this. 
country, and also the corresponding word ranzen 
(satchel or knapsack) in Germany. As the ruck- 
sack is a bag slung across the shoulders, and rests 
on the back, the forms riicksack (or riicksac), 
from rticken (back), have been used, especially by 
English people, instead of rucksack (or rucksac), 
as the word is written on the Continent. Now, 
the terminal syllable sack {or sac) is of Latin 
origin (Fr. saccus), and as rucksack is a German 
and not a French word, sack is to be preferred. 
But it is in connexion with the first syllable that 
controversy has arisen. There is no doubt but 
that riicksack (or rticksac) is wrong. It is etymo- 
logically incorrect, and in any case it could hardly 
convey the intended meaning of ‘a sack carried 
on the back.’ It remains, then, to. consider 
what is the origin and historical meaning of the 
word written as rucksack. Some ingenious people 
have endeavoured to save the notion of ‘ back’ 
by appealing to a dialect or archaic form of 
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riicken (back)—namely, ruck (-e). But there 
seems to be little real evidence for this view. 
Riicken is the current word meaning the back, 
even among the people who commonly carry, 
and speak of, the rucksack. It is not obvious why 
two different forms of the word should continue 
to be used, even if it could be shown that the 
article itself is old enough to render such a deriva- 
tion historically probable. A more likely origin 
is, however, to be sought in another word, ruck, 
which has nothing to do with riicken, but means 
a push or pull, with a secondary implication of 
jerking or jostling, as well as expressing the notion 
of hauling a load. At the same time it excellently 
conveys the idea of that jumbling together of the 
contents of the bag, such as actually occurs in 
the ordinary rucksack. Moreover, this view of the 
derivation is that taken by German authorities 
most competent to form an opinion (cf. Muret- 
Sanders, ‘Encyclop. Wé6rterbuch,’ iv. p. 1681). 
The original meaning of this word ruck is well 
seen in the expressions, ‘ Einen kriiftigen ruck 
geben ’ (give a good push), ‘ Ein ruck am ziigel’ 
{pulling the reins), Any one who has carried a 
heavy rucksack weighing forty to fifty pounds 
will vividly realize the aptness of the meaning 
embodied in the word ruck. It is not the position 
on the back of which one thinks, but of the load 
itself ; and it is the shoulders, not the back, that 
really feel the strain. It appears, then, that the 
latter solution of the problem is probably the 


right one.” — 
> cs EE 


**MAN IS IMMORTAL TILL HIS WORK IS 
DONE” (11 S. vii. 330, 373; viii. 136; ix. 
36).—The quotations at the last reference 
do not seem to be in any sense parallel to 
the English line, if we assume this to embody 
the thought expressed in the words from 
Fuller given at the end of Mr. W. H. PEEt’s 
answer, vol. vii. p. 373, ‘“‘Thus God’s chil- 
dren are immortall whiles their Father hath 
anything for them to do on earth.” 

On the other hand, there is an excellent 
illustration in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ book xx. 
chap. ix., just after the account of the failure 
of Warkotsch’s conspiracy to kidnap the 
King :— 

“It would, indeed, have ‘finished the war at 
once’; and on terms delightful to Austria and its 
Generals near by. But so would any unit of the 
million balls and bullets which have whistled round 
that same Royal , and have, every unit of 
them, missed like Warkotsch ! Particular Heads, 
royal and other, meant for use in the scheme of 
things, are not to be hit on any terms till the use 
is had.” 

EpWARD BENSLY. 


THE Witp HuntsMAN: HERLOTHINGI 
(11 S. viii. 487; ix. 15, 76, 152).—Several 
variants of the legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man are known in England. For example, 
see Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
under ‘Gabriel Ratchet’ and ‘ Gabriel’s 
Hounds.’ The same work probably mentions 





the Hunt under different local names. 
Consult Atkinson’s ‘ Glossary of the Cleve- 
land Dialect’ and the Index to Miss C. S. 
Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk-Lore.’ Probably 
the Indexes to the different volumes of 
Folk-Lore would also contain something to 
the point. 

According to my memory, the legend is 
well known on Dartmoor, but at this mo- 
ment I do not recollect any authority for 
the statement. 

In France various stories of the Wild 
Hunt are widespread. Probably Sébillot’s 
‘Folk-Lore de France’ contains informa- 
tion on the subject. LE Ne €. 


THE First Barmaip (11 S. ix. 148).— 
I have always understood that this innova- 
tion was first introduced by a man of some 
notoriety in his day—E. T. Smith—at the 
“Red Lion Tavern,’ Red Lion Street, 
Holborn, prior to the Crimean War. 

E. T. Smith (son of an admiral) became 
a police inspector, and subsequently lessee 
of Her Majesty’s and of Drury Lane Theatre. 

H. Austin CLow. 

Junior Constitutional Club. 


Goldsmith’s comedy ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ 1772, repeatedly mentions a 
‘“* Bar-maid ” in Act III., where Miss Hard- 
castle says: “‘I think I have got the true 
bar cant. Did your honour call?.... 
Pipes and tobacco to the Angel”’; and it is 
clear the word is used in our modern and 
present sense. 

At the time of the Crimean War Punch 
was satirical at the expense of male servers 
in drapery and such-like shops; vide some 
verses ‘The Recruiting Serjeant among 
the Linendrapers,’ of 28 July, 1855; and I 
have contemporary recollection of a sketch 
showing young women beating up army 
recruits, with the lines :— 

Who ’Il serve their country ? 
We ’ll serve the shop ! 
but do not remember in what publication it 
appeared. I do not think any barmaid 
question came into prominence in the con- 
nexion suggested. W. Bak 


Although I cannot answer Miss Pap- 
WORTH’S inquiry, her informant must be 
under a misapprehension, as a barmaid is 
referred to in the second chapter of ‘The 
Pickwick Papers,’ published in 1836. 

URLLAD. 


Barmaids were employed long anterior 
to the Crimean War. In the Epilogue to 
Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
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played at Covent Garden in 1773, occur 
the following lines :— 
Th’ unblushing bar-maid of a country inn, 
Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the 
waiters. 
HELLIER GOSSELIN. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 

[Pepys, 20 July, 1667, says: ‘‘ Towards the 
*Change, at noon, in my way observing my mis- 
take yesterday in Mark Lane, that the woman I 
saw was not the pretty woman I meant, the line- 
maker’s wife, but a new-married woman, very 
pretty, a strong-water seller: and in going by, to 
my content, I find that the very pretty daughter 
at the Ship tavern, at the end of Billiter Lane, is 
there still, and in the bar.’’] 

[Mr. A. R. BAYLeEy and Mr. 
SPARKE also thanked for replies.] 


Brvutton (11 S. ix. 30).—The Earl of Car- 
digan did not purchase the Lieutenant- 
Coloneley of the 11th Light Dragoons from 
Col. Nicholas Brutton ; he obtained it when 
an unattached Lieutenant-Colonel, 25 March, 
1836, by exchange with Michael Childers, 
C.B., who had been the Lieutenant-Colonel 
since 21 Sept., 1820. Nicholas Brutton was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment from 
22 July, 1830, to 17 Oct., 1837, when he sold 
out. He died at Bordeaux, 26 March, 1843. 
The full price of a commission as Lieutenant- 
Colonel in all the cavalry regiments, except 
the Life Guards and Horse Guards, was 
6,175/. FREDERIC BOASE. 


“SoucH”’ (11 8S. ix. 79).—If the word 
sough referred to in the review of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
(Sorrow — Speech, vol. ix.) is the same as 
that in common use in Scotland, the pro- 
nunciation is (as stated in Jamieson’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Dictionary’) ‘“ sooch,” guttural—z.e., 
the ow is pronounced like 00 in “ smooth,” 
while the ch is pronounced as in “loch.” 
The expressions ‘‘I heard a sough,” “to 
keep a calm sough”’ (7.e., to be silent), are 
still commonly used in Scotland. 

Tob, 


ARCHIBALD 


In reviewing at the above reference the 
section Sorrow-Speech of the ‘ N.E.D.,’ the 
writer gives this passage :— 

‘The word [‘*sough’’] had died out of English 
before the sixteenth century, and was revived by 
the literary in the nineteenth; but though there 
was general agreement as to how to spell it, there 
was none as to how to pronounce it, and, common 
as it is in poetical writing, the Dictionary admits 
that it may be sounded to rime either with ‘ ruff’ 
or ‘plough.’ As its use is largely onomatopeeic, 
and consciously so, it seems ,odd that the sound 
has not been settled.” 


In the literature and speech of Scotland 
**souch ” has been in practically continuous 





use from early times to the present day. 
Jamieson in the ‘ Scottish Dictionary’ gives 
examples from Gavin Douglas, Allan Ram- 
say, Burns, Scott, and various others of less: 
celebrity. ‘‘ Keep a calm sough,”’ that is, be 
silent, or at least prudently reserved, is an 
admonition used again and again in the 
Waverley Novels, and in country places it is: 
current at the present time, with a kind of 
axiomatic or proverbial value. With regard 
to sound, the word, as Jamieson says, is 
“pronounced sooch gutturally.” It comes 
as a susurrus or sibillation that rises to a 
rough breathing. It never rimes to “ ruff,” 
and it responds to “ plough ”’ only when that 
word is gutturally pronounced “ pleuch,” as: 
it sometimes is still by the old-fashioned 
farmer or his ploughman. In _ Burns’s 
‘ Battle of Sherra Moor ’ the end-words of this. 
triplet are all gutturals :— 

I saw the battle sair and tough, 

And reekin-red ran mony a sheugh, 

My heart for fear gae sough for sough. . 
Pronounced in the poet’s way, these give 
perfect rimes. The Scottish sound of 
“ sough ” corresponds almost exactly to that 
of the ‘“ hooch” which is inseparably asso- 


ciated with the Highland reel. 
THomas BAYNE. 


Mitton Queries (11 S. ix. 150).—Cf. 
1528, More’s ‘ Heresyes,’ i. Works, 114/2, 
‘“That proper comparison betwene treen 
chalices and golden priestes of olde, and 
nowe golden chalices & treen priestes.”’ 

A. R. Bayley. 


*‘HAvaMAL ’(11 S. ix. 87, 137).—A prose 
translation of the ‘ Havamal’ (7.e., ‘ The High 
One’s Lesson’), together with the Old Norse: 
original text, may be found in the ‘ Corpus. 
Poeticum Boreale, the Poetry of the Old 
Northern Tongue from the Earliest Times 
to the Thirteenth Century,’ edited, classi- 
fied, and translated by G. Vigftsson and 
F. York Powell, in 2 vols., Oxford, 1883. 
The old ethic poem of the ‘ Haévamal Collec-. 
tion ’ opens the text of the ‘ Eddic Poetry ’ 
(vol. i. pp. 1-28). It has been sifted and 
rearranged by the editors under the follow- 
ing different headings: ‘The Guest’s Wis- 
dom,’ ‘ Song of Saws,’ ‘ The Lesson of Lodd-. 
fafni,, ‘Woden’s Love-Lessons,’ ‘ Hava- 
mal, the High One’s Lesson.’ 

A more recent version of the Elder Poetic 
Edda, containing also the ‘Havamal,’ as 
Dr. W. A. Craigie kindly tells me, is due to 
Miss Olive Bray (published for the Viking 
Club by David Nutt in 1908). 

H. Kress. 

(Mr. Cuar.es J. BrtLson thanked for reply.] 
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Motes on Books. 


A Short History of London. By Kenneth H. 

Vickers. (Macdonald & Evans, 2s. 6d.) 

In a small volume of less than two hundred pages 
Prof. Vickers gives us a lively account of the de- 
velopment of ndon from the Roman settlement 
(for he lends no countenance to legends of a Celtic 
origin) to the beginning of the Victorian era. This 
little work has no claim to novelty, nor yet exactly 
to originality, but it is unmistakably the work of 
one who is entirely at his ease among “sources ’”’ 
and records, and draws from them rather than from 
histories. And the material which, though long 
since ready to the student’s hand, is thus freshly 
taken possession of, is treated both with judgment 
as to selection and emphasis, and with energy as to 
the way in which it is set forth. 

We do not remember to have seen anywhere a 
better-constructed popular account of the founda- 
tion and earliest centuries of the city than is given 
in the first chapter, and that on ‘ Norman London’ 
is both equally attractive and equally full of well- 
chosen detail. Especially valealie are the pages 
which explain the civic development of London, 
and the account of the short-lived London Com- 
mune, wrested by the citizens from John as the 
price of their aid against Longchamp. London in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is de- 
scribed in three chapters on ‘ The Guilds and Com- 

nies,’ ‘ Ecclesiastical London,’ and ‘Social and 

olitical Upheaval.’ The second is somewhat 
slight, and would have been considerably improved 
by a mention of some of the great ecclesiastical 
personages who were connected with London 
during the characteristically medieval period. The 
last of the three is, again, a piece of excellent 
popular writing. 

Prof. Vickers seems to have lavished his chief 
resources, and himself to have most thoroughly 
enjoyed his work, in writing the fine chapter on 
‘ Fifteenth-Century London,’ in which the glories of 
medieval London culminate. Readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
among whom inquiries concerning Whittington 
crop up again and again, may like to know that, 
while Prof. Vickers rejects the story of Bow Bells, 
he does not find that of Whittington’s cat, his 
mascot, incredible. In the Bow Bells legend he 
sees an indication ‘‘ how it was only determination 
and confidence in his destiny that made a man a 
successful trader in the growing competition of 
that day.” We think there should be added to 
this a recognition that the legend, whether true or 
not, proves the high imaginative power of Whit- 
tington—since if an invention, it isa tribute to what 
his fellow-citizens perceived in him of that quality. 
It was surely as much to that “ magnetism” which 
‘waits on high imagination, as to mere commercial 
ability and determination, that he owed the posi- 
tion he gained in his own London, and in the 
memory of later days. 

The closing chapters of the book—and particularly 
‘The London of John Stow ’—deserve warm praise. 
lf they prove in some degree unsatisfying, it is 
because the material with which they have to deal 
has become too vast to be treated adequatel 
within the scope the author proposed to himself. 
Nevertheless, we should heartily recommend them 
to any one who is attacking the history of London 





from Elizabeth onwards for the first time. There 
is a fairly good Index. If, as we should hope, a 
second edition is called for, we would suggest, in 
addition to the chapter on Modern London which 
Prof. Vickers proposes, a short, carefully considered 
bibliography‘and a map. 


Gypsy Coppersmiths in Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
By Andreas (Mui Shuko). (Liverpool, Young 
& Sons, 1s. net.) 

Tus little book gives particulars of the author’s 

visits to the Gipsy Coppersmiths while they were 

in Liverpool, and vividly describes their manners 
and customs. The portrait of “‘ Uncle Kola” 
shows a man tall and — built ; his dress 
is a dark-blue coat and waistcoat, with enormous 
buttons, splendid examples of the silversmith’s 
craft, while his baggy trousers are decorated with 
wide stripes of white, green,and red. “‘ Intellec- 
tually he is a giant.’””’ He wears his finery with 
effect, supporting himself by a five-foot staff, 
almost covered with silver, on which shine 
countless little images of Buddha. He is re- 
ported to be worth 30,0001. ‘‘ With his pockets 
well lined with money, he neglects to buy table 
cutlery, tears his portion of bread from the loaf, 
and scrapes it clumsily on the butter dish.”” He 
has now removed his kingdom to Brazil. The 
author not only visited the gipsies, but invited 
them to afternoon tea, at which they behaved 
with good manners and self-possession. 

Some of the articles have appeared in The 

Bazaar, Manchester Guardian, and The Birkenhead 

News. They are all bright and fresh. 


A Primer of English Literature. By W. T. 

Young. (Cambridge University Press, 2s. net.) 
WE commend to Mr. Young’s readers and to 
future compilers of Primers the words with 
which he opens this useful guide: ‘‘ The book 
is offered as a companion to studies, not as a 
short cut to a superficial knowledge of the classics 
of our language. It does not seek to pronounce 
any final criticism, or to dictate on matters of 
judgment or taste, for these are disservices a 
teacher can render to a student.” 

This Primer is a model of what such a book 
should be: it leads the student in a pleasant 
way through all the stages of English literature, 
from before the Norman Conquest to the close of 
the Victorian age; and although it is condensed 
into 200 pages, Mr. Young’s pleasant style saves 
it from the dullness of a mere chronicle. 


The Manual of Heraldry. Edited b 
Grant, Rothesay Herald. (Edinb: 
Grant, 2s. net.) 

WE are glad to see this revised edition, called for 

by ‘‘ the great revival which has taken place in 

the study and appreciation of the Science of 

Heraldry.” The first chapter is devoted to the 

origin of coats of arms, and is followed by par- 

ticulars as to the right to arms, arms of alliance, 
and arms of affection, such as have been as- 
sumed out of gratitude to a benefactor. 

In reference to the old royal banner of the 
Scottish Kings, Mr. Grant points out that a 
practice has arisen in recent times of flying it in 
the mistaken idea that it is the national flag. 
‘* This not only displays a lack of historical know- 
ledge on the part of the persons who do so, but 
it is illegal, as it is the exclusive property of the 
sovereign [like the English Royal Standard], 


Francis J. 
urgh, John 
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and a contravention of the Act of 1672.” A 
description of the origin of the national flag of the 
United Kingdom (the Union Jack), which may be 
flown by all British subjects on land, is included. 

The ‘ Manual’ contains 350 illustrations, and 
we heartily commend the volume to all students 
and lovers of heraldry. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
for January (Headley Bros.) opens with an 
article by Mr. Isaac Sharp on ‘Our Biblio- 
graphers, the third of the series. The previous 
articles treated of John Whiting and Morris 
Birkbeck; the present one relates to Joseph 
Smith (1819-96), of whom a portrait is given. 
He is described as a walking encyclopedia of 
‘Quaker bibliography. ‘“‘ With Charles Gilpin, 
afterwards M.P. for Nottingham, he opened a 
bookshop in Bedford Street, Strand, but soon 
afterwards removed to Oxford Street, Whitechapel, 
where he remained upwards of forty years.” His 
occupation enabled him readily to carry on the 
‘chief work of his life, the compilation of his 
‘ Catalogue of Friends’ Books,’ which after twenty 
years of patient preparation he published in 1867. 
In this work he was materially assisted by John 
Thompson of Hitchin, to whose valuable collection 
he had free access. The book consists of 2,012 
pages, containing the names of 2,174 authors 
(1650-1867) and 16,604 publications. In 1873 
Smith issued his ‘ Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana.’ 
This gives valuable biographical notices. 

Other articles include ‘ Presentations in Epis- 
copal Visitations, 1662-79, by Mr. G. Lyon 
Turner; ‘ Personal Recollections of some Ame- 
rican Friends who travelled in England on 
Religious Service, 1835-52,’ by the late Margaret 
Evans; and ‘ Women’s Meetings in Cornwall,’ 
by Dr. Fox. The last-named shows the active 
and responsible part which women took in the 
conduct and maintenance of the;Society in its 
early days. 


THE relics of Browning which for the last few 
months T7'he Cornhill has been offering its readers 
can hardly be considered exhilarating, and no 
exception need be made for the present ‘ Robert 
Browning’s Answers to Questions concerning some 
of his Poems,’ contributed by the Rev. A. Allen 
Brockington. The only thing one can say for 
these answers is that they afford some evidence of 
good nature on the part of the poet, since the 
questions propounded argue an uncommon density. 
The chapter of Sir Henry Lucy’s ‘ Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness’ on ‘ Mr. Punch and his Young 
Men ’ is curiously well timed, with Tenniel as one 
of its chief figures, and his most impressive appear- 
ance that when he stood before the silent, expec- 
tant audience at the farewell dinner given to him 
at Bouverie Street in 1901—himself silent, the 
oration he had spent nearly two months in com- 
posing having slipped from his memory. ‘‘ There 
was nothing painful about it,’’ remarks Sir Henry. 
‘* There was, indeed, a prevalent feeling that 
nothing could have been better.’ Mr. C. H. P. 
Mayo’s paper, ‘ After the Death of Euclid,’ seems 
to our old-fashioned way of thinking to have 
much good sense in it. Prof. L. P. Jacks writes 
with his customary verve upon a subject well 
worth consideration— New Brunswick: a Neg- 
lected Opportunity.’ Miss Macnaughten’s 
sketch of Lord Strathcona is welcome and telling ; 





and the Rev. W. C. Green’s paper on ‘ Early 
Victorian Amusements: Eton and Elsewhere,’ 
will make a pleasant addition to any collection of 
first-hand reminiscences of the nearer past. Prof. 
Bryan’s article on ‘The Piano and its Players’ 
is entertaining, and also full of good hints and 
information. A word may be said, too, of 
‘ Brothers-in-Arms,’ a dialogue between two aged 
survivors of the Mutiny which is a really charm- 
ing production. 


The Fortnightly Review for March has no more 
than three papers on literary or artistic subjects. 
The editor contributes ‘Some Notes on Balzac,’ 
in which he draws attention to the part played 
in Balzac’s work by imagination—sometimes 
insufficiently recognized by. critics who have 
expatiated on the minuteness and abundance of 
the great novelist’s observations of detail. In 
Mr. Courtney’s opinion it is hardly correct to 
consider Balzac the founder of a school; where 
his influence may be most readily traced is not 
by any means in the “ realists” of France, but 
rather in Russian fiction, and particularly in 
Dostoieffsky. Mr. Martin D. Armstrong, in 
‘Recent English Poetry,’ sets out his estimate 
of the work of Mr. Gibson, Mr. Davies, Mr. Aber- 
crombie, and Mr. Masefield. The article is likely 
to interest the general reader in direct proportion 
to the blankness of his mind with regard to 
poetry. Mr. Herbert W. Tompkins has an article 
on ‘Constable’s Drawings and Sketches ’—a 
very careful and workmanlike account of what 
Constable has left us in this kind. Mr. J. A. R. 
Marriott adds to his studies of the English Land 
System in the past a fourth paper on ‘ The 
Future’; Mr. J. D. Whelpley discusses, in ‘ The 
Overtaxed Melting-Pot,’ the question of the alien 
in the United States; and Mr. L. Gardiner, in ‘ The 
Fight for the Birds,’ gives an able and vigorous 
statement with regard to the present situation in 
the matter of the trade in plumes and legislation. 


THE March Nineteenth Century contains an 
article on the first English newspaper (with a 
facsimile) by our correspondent Mr. J. B. 
Williams, which, so far as literature is concerned, 
is the most interesting in the whole number. 
Madame Longard de Longgarde gives an account, 
on the plan which she usually adopts for her 
papers of this kind, of ‘ Recent German Fiction,’ 
dealing with work by Kellermann, Bartsch, 
Schnitzler, Mann, Ertl, and Stratz. Prof. J. H. 
Morgan contributes an interesting discussion of 
Lord Morley’s recent ‘ Notes on Politics and His- 
tory.’ The other papers are all of social or politi- 
cal import. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and’ Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
pea hae the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne. E.C. 


Mr. T. Jesson.—Forwarded to G. F. R. B. 
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